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UNITARIAN CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 


The present building is partly on the site of the former 
church, which was of an octagonal form ; and was opened 
for public worship on Sunday, February 14th, 1813. 

The plan of the building is a paralellogram, sixty-one by 
eighty-three feet. 

The south front elevation is a plain unbroken surface 
of Pennsylvania marble, embracing a tetra-style portico of 
the Grecian doric order. 

The columns are three feet in diameter at their bases, 
and support a full tablature and pediment, which projects 
nine feet from the face of the cell. 

The approach is by a wide flight of steps, leading to 
the portico and door of entrance into the vestibules and 
body of the building. 

From the vestibules two stairways communicate with a 
large front gallery and organ loft. 

Exclusive of the fixed benches, and necessary accom- 
modations for the choir, there are seats for- about eight 
hundred and forty persons.— American Magazine. 
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Narrative. 








THE CARDINAL FLOWER. 


BY J. ALDEN, D. D. 


Have you seen the scarlet flower called the cardinal 
flower? If you have not, you have not seen the most bril- 
liant wild flower, which is found in the Northern States. 
It commonly grows in meadows by the water-courses, and 
lifts its brilliant head above the grass; even its growth is 
most luxuriant. 

A small brook ran through Mr. Marston’s meadow. In 
some places its banks were fringed with the cardinal flow- 
er, which is in full bloom just about mowing time. 

Little Henry went with his father to the meadow, to see 
him and his workmen mow. He followed the mowers, 
taking care to keep out of the way, and watched the tall 
grass as it fell prostrate before the regular, time-keeping 
strokes of the scythe. By and by he grew weary of this, 
and asked his father if there was not something he could 
do. His father told him that, as soon as the dew was off, 
he might spread the mown grass evenly over the ground, 
that it might be dried into hay; so he got the pitchfork, 
and waited impatiently for the time to come. He then 
found that the pitchfork was too heavy a tool for him to 
work with; indeed, the handle was so large that he could 
hardly grasp it with his little fingers sufficiently to hold 
it, He began to cry. 

“ What’s the matter, my boy?” said one of the men. 

“ The pitchfork is so big that I can’t work with it ” 

r I thought boys always liked big things,” said the man. 

“There is no need of your working,’ said his father. 

“T wish to work ; it is wearisome to have nothing to 
do,” replied Henry. 

“* T always says,” said another of the mowers, who was 
quite old and weather-beaten, and who had never been to 
school in his youth, as the reader would infer from his 
language, “I always says, let them work what wants to. 








Most children is lazy dogs, and when one wants to work, 
let him. ‘There is some hope of him, that he will be a 
man. The boy must have something to work with.” 

He went to a neighboring tree, and hung up its scythe 
on one of its branches. i 

‘“‘ Here, youngster, don’t you touch that, or you may 
smell a north-wester.”’ . 

**Come, Fish,” said one to him, “keep on mowing. 
Bos wants to get this done before noon.” 

“Can’t help it. ‘Chis shaver must have a tool.” 

Mr. Marston said nothing, knowing, from experience, 
that Fish must have his own way. ‘l'hat way was some- 
times to be idle for an hour or two in the midst of the 
most pressing work, and sometimes to work till an hour 
or two after sunset, or to begin a couple of hours before 
day. Let him have his own way, and he would do more 
work in the course of a week than any other man that 
could be hired. 

Fish stood still for some time, with his lips thrust out, 
and his eyes fixed on nothing, “‘ considering,” as he called 
it. He then put his hand in his pocket, and brought out 
an enormous steel tobacco-box, and a jackknife to match. 

Heury stood by, watching his motions with great interest. 

‘* Here, younker, hold that!” said he, handing him his 
knife. 

Henry took it rather reluctantly, because it smelt so 
strong of tobacco, which he thought, (like most sensible 
boys) smelt worse than brimstone. 

Fish then discharged an esormous black ball from his 
mouth, and, opening his box, filled his mouth with the 
materials for another one; he then closed the box with a 
snap half as loud as the report of a fowling piece, dropped 
it into his pocket, shook himself that it might descend to 
the bottom, seized the knife, and started for a neighbor- 
ing wood. 

In a few minutes he returned with a forked stick, which 
Henry saw was just the thing for him :o spread hay with. 

**O, that’s good,”’ said he; ‘let me have it!” 

** You get out,” growled Fish: ‘‘ what do you know 2?” 

He then sat down in the shade, and spent nearly an 
hour in working at the stick, till it resembled a piece of 
cabinet furniture in smoothness and polish. 

“« There, work now ;’’ tossing it to Henry. 

“Thank you; sir, I will ;” and he went to throwing the 
grass about with great spirit. 

Would the reader like to know why this old man took 
so much pains to make a nice fork for Henry. He pre- 
tended it was because he wanted to see the boy work ; but 
really, it was because he liked Henry. 

Henry was brought up to be polite to every body. He 
always said, ‘‘ Sir,” and “ Mr.” to everybody, to: Fish as 
well as to any body else. Other boys used to call him 
‘Old Fish,” and would have laughed at Henry if they 
had heard him say, ‘“‘ Thank you, str,” tohim. But Hen- 
ry believed that all men were born free and equal, and 
that all were to be treated with politeness. Now, Fish 
noticed this in Henry, and heliked him for it. It led him 
to make the fork for him, and afterwards to do a great 
many things to please him. Reader, you will never lose 
anything by being respectful, and polite, and kind, even 
to the poorest and most friendless. 








But that is not the reason why you should act thus. 
The reason is, that God would have you act so. 

Fish then took his scythe down from the tree. 

“You a’n’t going to mowing, are you?” said one of 
the men. 

‘*] have some thoughts on it.” 

They had just begun a very long swath. Fish stood 
* considering ”’ till they had mown half way across the 
meadow, when he put in his scythe full length. They 
saw him coming, and put on with all their strength; but 
he came up with them long before they reached the other 
side of the field, mowed round, went through, and began 
again, and kept on in that manner till noon. Mr. Mars- 
ton judged he had cut about as much again grass as any 
other man on the ground, 

Henry kept on spreading the grass for some time; but 
the sun grew very hot, and he grew tired, and his father 
advised him to rest. He then spied the cardinal flowers 
by the water-course which I have mentioned, und he ask- 
ed his father’s permission to go and gather some; but his 
father told him to wait till to-morrow, when they would 
mow the grass where they stood. The grass was very 
thick and tall, and his going into it would tread it down, 
and increase the labor of mowing. Besides, there were 
several miry places near where the flowers grew, and as 
the grass grew over them, he might get covered with mud. 

Henry did not like to wait till the morrow. Like most 
boys, when there is a tempting object in view, he was im- 
patient of delay. 

“1 want them to-day,” thought he ; ‘ may be they will 
have faded by to-morrow; I may want to go somewhere 
else to-morrow; it may rain to-morrow ;’’ and he went on 
thinking in this way till he got himself crying. 

The father, knowing that ared flower was a great thing 
in the eyes of a boy, goodnaturedly went himself, and 
picked some of those that grew nearest, and gave them te 
Henry. Henry said, “Thank you, sir,” rather faintly. 
What with being tired and disappointed, he had got: bim- 
self into rather a bad humor. 
his father was out of hearing, ‘I wanted to pick them 
myself; these are not big ones; I wanted the big ones. 
I always liked big things, and I will have them!” 

When boys will have big things, they are very apt to be 
sorry for it; such things are very apt to turn out like the 
boy’s big apple. Some apples were to be divided among 
some children, and he would have the big one. It had a 
fair outside, but inside it was all decayed. He could not 
eat a mouthful of it. I am always sorry for a boy when I 
see him not content unless he can have big things. 

But my story relates to Henry. He kept looking at the 
tall flowers that were standing in the grass; and the more 
he wanted them, the more he wanted to disobey his fa- 
ther. We must always turn away from the sight of the 
forbidden fruit, if we don’t wish to be tempted. 

Mr. Marston was now atthe farthest part of the mead- 
ow. Henry said to himself, ‘‘I don’t believe but that I 
can go through the grass so carefully as not to tread it 
down ; and then there can be no harm done, I'll try; 
may be I can make so few tracts, that father will never 
know it.” 


** How much mischief has the thought, ‘ He will never: 


know it,’ occasioned! just as though disobedience is not 
as bad if it is not known! just as though it could ever be 
said of God, ‘* He will never know it!” 

Henry started towards the flowers. The grass was 
much thicker and higher than he had supposed. It was 
as high as his head. 

When he had gone a little way, he turned and looked 
round, and saw that he had made a path in the grass as 
plain as if a cow had been through it. This would never 
do. Then he thought he had gone so far, he might as 
well go through. ‘‘ If 1 don’t,” thought he, “I shall have 
trod down the grass for nothing. It won’t be much 
worse.” 

That is the kind of reasoning that leads many boys on 
from one thing to another, till they areruined. ‘They have 
done something wrong, and they wish to do something 
more, and they think it won’t be much worse, and go.on 
till they are lost. 

Henry was not a disobedient boy. It was strange that 
he should act as he did to-day. 

*}’ll go a step or two farther, to see if the grass don’t 
grow thinner,” thought he. 

He went just a step or two farther, and plunged inte 
one of the miry places his father had spoken of. He sank 
up to his knees in mud, so that now the top of the grass 
was higher than his head, and he could not see out. It 
was some time before he got out of the mud, and had firm 
footing again. 
trampled grass, and then looked towards his father. He 
was busy in another part of the meadow, 


He. said to himself, wher” 


He looked at his muddy clothes, and the- 
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‘chamber to see how his ‘‘ boy came on.” 
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Something seemed to say to him, “ You had better 
make tracks out ofthe grass as quick as possible !”’ 

“ What will father say?” thought Henry. 

“Tell him all about it; that you did wrong, and are 
sorry for it,” said the monitor. 

«And get nothing after all this fuss and mud 

If he had made tracts out, and told his father, all would 
have been well. But he would not listen to these wise 
whispers. 

“ After all I have done, I'll have the flowers at any 
rate,” said he, resolving to think no more on the subject. 

On he went, and gathered some of the’ largest flowers. 
He then thought he would go home, and keep out of sight 
of his father all day, and perhaps he would forget it. 

He turned ‘about, and had advanced a step or two when 
he felt something move under his foot. He stopped, and 
was looking down to see what it was, when something 
struck him a hard blow just below the knee. It seemed as 
ifastick struck him which was full of sharp, long needles. 

He had trodden on a large water-snake, who had re- 
venged himself by striking his sharp teeth into his limb, 
and infusing the venom of his fangs into the wound. 

Henry dropped his flowers, and screamed in agony and 
terror. The snake left him; but he continued in the same 
place, jumping up and down, and screaming, till his father 
came, and took him in his arms, and carried him out of 
the grass. He examined the wound, and found that it 
was swelling fast. Fish came up, and gathered some 
plantain leaves, and chewed them, and put them on the 
wound, and bound them on with a handkerchief. He 
then took him in his arms, and set off on a walk which 
was almost as fast as a horse could trot. 

Henry suffered great pain all that day, and the greater 
part of the night ensuing. The pain then left him; but 
he was feeble, and it was more tian a week before he 
could go out of doors. 

His father, thinking he had been punished sufficiently 
for his disobedience, and that he had learned a lesson that 
he would not be likely soon to forget, said nothing to him 
on the subject. 

His mother knew that, unless Henry was sorry because 
he had done wrong, as well as sorry because he was bitten 
by the snake, he would not be likely to avoid disobeying 
a second time. Repentance is necessary to reformation, 

She was in hopes that his own reflections would lead 
him to repentance and to confession of his fault. She 
therefore often sat by his bedside with her work, without 
speaking to him for some time, to give him an opportuni- 
ty. Henry perceived this, but he was not inclined to do 
what she desired. 

The first remark that he made on the subject was this: 
“* Mother, some boys disobey their parents all the time, 
and don’t get bitten; this was almost the first time I ever 
disobeyed papa, and I got bitten.” 

Retnember, reader, you are always in danger of “ get- 
ting bitten ” in some way when you do wrong. The sin 
itself will bite you in time. 

Henry’s mother was sorry to hear him make this re- 
mark, as it showed thet he thought he had suffered more 
than he deserved, and of course he could not feel pen- 
itent. 

“* Suppose some lambs should break out of their pas- 
ture; the shepherd goes after one as soon as he gets over 
the fence, and punishes it, and drives it back : he lets the 
others wander away into the woods, and get eaten up by 
the wolves. Which have the most cause to complain? 
No, I don’t mean that, for neither have any cause to com- 
plain, for they had no business to break out of the good 
pasture. But which have the most cause to be thankful?” 

“ The little lamb that was whipped back.” 

‘* Does the case apply to yourself?” 

After some time of silence, he answered, ‘‘ Yes, ma’am,” 
in a low voice. 

Henry passed the rest of the morning in silence; and 


” 
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now and then a tear might be seen standing in his eye. 


At noon, when his papa came in, he went np to his 
He found him 
looking very sober. He asked him if he felt worse. Hen- 
ry told him that he did not. His father was then about to 
leave the room, when Henry said, ‘‘ Father, I wish to say 
something to you.” 

** What is it, my boy?” 

“T’m glad—or thankful—that the snake bit me.” 

“ Why so?” 

“ Because I think it will prevent my ever disobeying 
you again. { am very sorry for it; will you please for- 

ive me 1” 

“ Certainly, my dear boy,” said his father, kissing him 
tenderly. 

«I want you to pray that God will forgive and help me 
to be a good —— never disobey you again.” 

Mr. Marston Bneeled down by the bed-side, and offered 
prayer and thanksgiving for his son. He then kissed him 
again, and went to’his work, 

“TI haven’t felt so well since I was bitten,” thought 
Henry. 

In a few days, Henry was well, and went with his father 
to the meadow again. He fell behind a little, when he 
came near the scene of his disobedience. But his father 
spoke to him so pleasantly, that he came up by his side 
again. 

or Father, couldn’t I take one of those flowers, and make 
it grow in the garden ?” 

* You can, if you take it up at the proper time.” 

“‘ Well, may I set one out in the garden?” 

“‘T have no objection ; but I don’t see why you are so 
anxious about it,” 
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“‘[T want to have it grow there to put me in mind that I 
must never disobey my father.” 

“You will have to wait till next spring before you can 
transplant it.” 

“fle won’t have to wait till next spring, neither,” said 
a voice behind them. It was that of Fish, who had come 
up unobserved. 

That evening; Fish took a spade and acorn basket, and 
went to the meadow, and took up a flower that was in full 
bloom. He took it up with a great ball of earth around 
its root, almost as large as he could get ini the basket. He 
carried it to the garden, and set it out where Henry told 
him he wished to have it stand. 

“There!” said Fish, when he had trodden down the 
earth around it; it thinks it is growing in the meadow yet. 
It will never find out it has been moved.” 

“‘T am very much obliged to you, sir,” said Henry. 

Fish twitched his face a little, and then hitched up his 
pantaloons, and then uttered the word ‘ welcome, with a 
sort of growl, which, to Henry’s ear, did not sound like a 
cross growl. 

He then started off with his usual swinging, rapid gate, 
which used to be called, “ Fish’s quickstep.” 

The cardinal flower flourished well in its new locality, 
and for a lung time reminded Henry, every time he saw 
it, of his obligations to obey his parent. 


[ The Cardinal Flower. 
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THE CHILD. 


FOR CAROLINE. 

Day was done, and its last beam had been lost in the 
gathering twilight; even the beautiful clouds of gold and 
purple, which often remain in the western sky for some 
time after the sun has @et, had gone, and given place to 
the placid moon, and dhe little brilliant stars. 

At this tranquil hour, a little child wandered forth from 
his home, and as he wandered, his heart grew more and 
more joyful, for he saw that the little flowers had shut 
their petals, as ifto sleep, and very sweetly they looked, 
with their closing blossoms half buried in the foliage of 
their dark green leaves. 

The child loved the flowers, for they resembled those 
that grew near his mountain home, and he remembered 
that many times his aged grandparents had told him about 
the goodness of that Being, who gives to every little flower 
its fragrance and its delicate hue. 

A soft chirping sound was heard from atree which grew 
upon the edge of the forest, and the child looked up to see 
where it came from; it was the robin’s evening song, as 
she lay, with her young ones, in their quiet little nest; 
the day was done, her flight was over, and this was only 
her usual evening chant before going to sleep. 

The child loved the robin, for it had often flown by his 
little chamber window, in his cot at the foot of the hill 
and warbled to him in sweet strains, or pecked the crumbs 
which were scattered for it about the door; and as the 
child continued to listen, he wondered whether there was 
music in heaven, as sweet, or sweeter, than that of his fa- 
vorite forest songster. 

But the child wandered on, and as he wandered, a little 
playful brook came dancing over the stones at his feet; 
the child loved the brook, and stood quite still upon the 
bank of the stream, to listen to the sound of the water as 
it passed ; he saw that the tiny waves would not be still 
nor stop even once that he might see their shape; he won- 
dered where they could be going so fast, and almost fear- 
ed that soon the water would be gone, and not a single 
wave be left, to dance to its own pretty music; but then 
he remembered that the same God who watched over the 
flowers, the robin, and everything in nature, would care 
for the little brook, and not let its waters be wasted. 

So the child wandered from the brook, and gazed up in 
the clear sky ; he loved the stars they shone so brightly 
and the pretty moon, for she smiled sweetly, as she often 
did, when looking upon him in his sleep, through his lit- 
tle chamber window at home; and the longer he gazed 
the more he wandered, and the more joy ful his little heart 
became. 

But now the child began to retrace his steps, and ashe 
turned once more towards his little humble cot, his heart 
was full of love to God, who is so great and good, and he 
thought the angels must be very happy to live in heaven 
where they could be with God. : 

Why was the child so happy? why did everything in 
nature fill his mind with beautiful thoughts? he had that 
day been striving to do what would be most pleasing to 
God, and this was why he wandered forth at eve with a 
feeling so peaceful. 








When the child laid his head upon his pillow that night 
he lisped, with his usual evening prayer, a petition that he 
might become better and better; and that God would 
watch over him, and make him his child. | Mary Any. 
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ORIGINAL. 
THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 
Epear. 


After the death of Edwy, his brother Edgar who had 
been set up against him, came to the throne, in the year 
958 or 9. He was yet but fifteen years of age; and was 
therefore but a fit instrument for Dunstan and his party, 
who acted for him. They used their power in carrying 
out the designs of the church of Rome, to enforce the ce- 
libacy of the clergy. ‘They drove out, by main force, all 
the married clergy, who would not separate from their 
wives, from all abbeys, monasteries, cathedrals, and 
churches. They made married ministers so scarce or so 
timid, that their faces were no where to be seen; and 
founded fifty new monasteries, to be filled with mouks, 

Yet, the goverment during this reign, was a vigorous 
one; and many wise measures, of a public nature, were 
pursued, for the good of the kingdom. Dunstan became 
archbishop of Canterbury, which has always been the 
highest ecclesiastical office in England; and it may be 
said with truth, that he, and not Edgar, ruled the king- 
dom. Under his direction, the king made circuits through 
the kingdom, hold courts of justice in the different coun- 
ties, gave feasts, and cultivated the acquaintance of all the 
nobles and principal men of the kingdom. There was no 
war, during his reign. The neighboring petty princes 
were either his allies or tributaries. It is said that, when 
he held his court at Chester, wishing to visit a monastery 
on the river Dee, eight crowned heads plied the oars of 
his boat, while he held the helm. Under his reign, also, 
the kingdom became more consolidated, the northern part 
inhabited by the Danes, becoming more closely united 
with the western part, inhabited by the Anglo-Saxons. 

Edgar was a vain man. He assumed many pompous 
and high-sounding titles; which sometimes run to the 
length of fifteen or eighteen lines. And, though so di- 
rectly under the pupilage of Romish priests, he was more 
dissolute and vicious than any prince who had yet sat on 
the throne of England. During the life of his first wife, 
he carried off a beautiful young lady, of noble birth, from 
a nunnery, by force. After the death of his first wife, he 
heard of a beautiful woman named Elfrida, and sent Athel- 
wold, his favorite courtier, to see whether she was as cap- 
tivating as he had heard. Athelwold married her, and re- 
ported to the king that she was rich, but not beautiful. 
But Edgar insisted on seeing her. Athelwold went home 
to prepare for the reception of the king; and told his wife 
to conceal her beauty under a homely attire. But she 
was more anxious to captivate the king, than to please her 
husband. Soon after the visit of the king, Athelwold was 
found murdered in a wood, and Edgar married Elfrida. 
These are only a specimen of a great many of Edgar’s 
wicked actions. I should not have related the last one, 
but that this Elfrida, who was a real Jezcbel, figures in the 
succeeding reign. Yet, notwithstanding all this wicked- 
ness, Edgar is extolled by the monks as a godly and virtu- 
ous Prince. But you must know, that in the eyes of 
Romish priests, the essence of all virtue lies in submis- 
sion to the church of Rome. If a prince will but further 
the designs of the priests, he may break every one of the 
ten commandments, every day of his life, and be a good 
Catholic still. Edgar lived about six years, after his mar- 
tiage with Elfrida, and died at the age of thirty-two. 


Epwarp, THE Martyr, 


Who succeeded Edgar in the year 975, was Edgar’s 
son by his first wife. He was a mere boy, not more than 
fourteen or fifteen years of age. Edward was named king 
in his father’s will, and was clearly entitled to the throne. 
But the wicked and ambitious Elfrida, contended that the 
throne belonged to her own son Ethelred, who was only 
six years old. But, on the death of Edgar, the war was 
renewed between the monks and the secular clergy; the 
monks being called regulars, and pastors of the churches, 
who were generally married, being called seculars. The 
nobles and governors of the provinces chose different sides. 
Elfrida and her son chose the party that were in favor of 
the secular clergy, because Dunstan and his party had 
possession of Edward ; and by this means she saw herself 
at the head of a powerful confederacy of nobles, who were 
resolved to make her son king, and thus destroy the pow- 
er of Dunstan and the monks. About three years after 
Edward came to the throne, he was hunting near the cas- 
tle of Elfrida and her son Ethelred; and he left his com- 
pany, and called to see his half brother, to whom he was 
warmly attached. Elfrida came out with her son to meet 
him, and invited him with a smiling face, tocome in. But 
he declined, and only asked for a glass of wine, that he 
might drink to her and his brother. The wine was 
brought; but as he was drinking it, one of Elfrida’s men 
stabbed him in the back. He put spurs to his horse, but 
soon fainted from loss of blood, and was dragged by his 
stirrup till he was dead. As there was no other heir of 
the crown, it was bestowed with much reluctance, upon 
Ethelred, the son of the murderess. But Dunstan, as he 


put the crown upon his head, pronounced a curse upon 
him ; though he had no hand in the murder of his broth- 
er, for he loved him dearly, and, wept much at his death. 
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Religion. 





AN AFFECTING SCENE. 


BY THE REV. N. RICE. 


pre time had arrived, at which the children of a happy 
usually retired to rest. After the usual prepara- 
jjons had been made, the pious mother directed the young- | 
at (a son of nearly four years) to recite his prayers as 
sual, which he did, and was properly placed in bed. 
lis sister, a little older than him, retired also, after hav- 
ing embraced her affectionate little brother in her arms. 
The mother returned to another family residing in an ad- 
joining room, where the father of these children was sit- 
‘ing. Ina few moments a voice was heard—it was the 
ice of prayer, and the voice of a sister praying for her- 
gif and little brother. The parents listened, and direct- 
iy loud sobs were heard, while the voice of prayer from the 
jttle daughter, continued in strains like the following : 
“Lord, bless me, and give me a new heart. Make me 
1 good child, that I may go to heaven. Lord, forgive me, 
for have been angry with my little brother to-day, and 
ruck him ; and give me a new heart that I may never do 
itagain. Lord, bless my little brother, and give me a 
new heart, that we may both goto heaven. I want to love 
the Lord; I want to goto heaven. I want a new heart, 
that I may be happy.” 

Directly the mother arose, entered the room, and found 
both children bathed in tears. The daughter, looking up 
to her dear mother, said, ‘I have been praying for a new 
heart, that [ may go to heaven; and that my little brother 
may have a new heart, and go to heaven too.” 
Upon asking the little boy, bathed in tears, and sobbing 
aloud, ‘‘ What are you crying for?” he replied, ‘I want 
anew heart, that I may go to heaven. I want God to 
forgive me, that I may go to heaven with you, and father, 
and sister.” 

The little girl then requested the mother to pray with 
thm. The request with pleasure was granted. She 
knelt and prayed with them by their bedside, after which 
she left the room in which they were. ‘The father, scarce 
able to restrain his grief, went into the room, and bowed 
over the dear ones, and assured them that God was good, 
and would hear little children’s prayers, forgive and bless 
them, and take them to heaven when they died. 

Thus comforted, he left them in tears, and in a little 
time they were peacefully locked in the slumbers of the 
night. How happy were those parents in their reflections 
and remarks upon the scene which had just passed before 
their wondering and weeping eyes! I am sure of this, as 
that father is the writer of this imperfect sketch. 
[London Sunday School Magazine. 














Atlorality. 











UNCLE GEORGE’S ADVENTURE. 

Uncle George sat by the fireside, talking to his two 
nephews, Harry end John, with their cousins William, 
Jane, and Elizabeth, who lived close by. Uncle George 
was very fond of young folks; and few things pleased 
him more than to have half a dozen of them round him, 
listening to his stories, and asking him about things that 
happened when he was a boy. 

“Uncle,” said Harry, his eldest nephew, who stood 
close to his arm-chair, ‘‘ will you tell us an adventure, if 
you please? I have been reading about Robinson Cru- 
soe, how he was cast on a desolate island, and lived there 
with his man Friday. Do you think you could tell us 
anything like that?” 
“Thave met with very few adventures,” answered un- 
tle George, with a smile; ‘and as for being cast on a 
desolate island, as I never was at sea in my life, that could 
not well come to pass; but now that I think of it, I had 
an adventure when I was a lad, which you may like to 
hear,” 
“OQ! indeed we should,” cried all the boys at once. 
“It is asad thing, but too true,” said uncle George, 
“that the heart of man is evil from his youth; and, 
therefore, from childhood to old age, unless he is changed 
by the grace of God, the way of sin and disobedience is 
the way in which he delights to walk. The adventure 
that am going to relate is not much to my credit; but 
if you can gather some instruction from the story, I must 
hot mind exposing the early faults of uncle George. 

One sunshiny afternooon, when I was about ten years 
tld, I set off as usual to school, going across the fields, 
aud then up Ryecroft lane, which was the nearest way 
tom my father’s house to the village. As T was idling 
long this lane a wagoner overtook me with his team. I did 
ot know the man, but he looked good natured, and I kept 
NP with him as well as I could, long past the turning which 
vould have taken me to school. At last he asked me to 
ride, and jumping up beside him in front of the waggon, 
Away we went, further and further from the village, some- 
ime walking and sometimes riding, and sometimes I held 
€ whip, and trudged along beside the horses cracking 
loudly, and as proud as any king, ; 
‘In this way we travelled’ several miles, the wagoner 
ving himself no concern about me, further than to talk 

is horses and the weather; while, if I thought I 
bout i i “ oP 
~ A mes. a again, I supposed that the wagoner 

ing back again j 
leasantly as it had “wt ™_ 7 ree ey 


“At length we came to a small public house by the 











way-side, when the wagoner stopped to bait. While we 
were standing at the door, there walked past a stout, short 
gentleman in top-boots, who looked for a moment at the 
team, and then at me, as [ still continued to crack the 
wagoner’s whip, though less loudly than at first. I was 
now getting tired, and both my arms and my legs were 
beginning to ache. ‘‘ Well, my little man,” said the gen- 
tleman, “ where may you be going at this time of day ?” 
I told him that I came from Craybrooke, and was going 
back with the wagoner, who let me drive the team. And | 
now you may guess my surprise and dismay when I found | 
that the wagon would not return to Craybrooke, but was 
loaded with goods for some place which I had never heard 
of in my life. Here was I, tired and hungry, more than 
seven miles from home, with no means of getting back, 
and the sun sinking low iu the sky.” 

“I dare say,” said Jane, ‘ you would have given all 
you had in the world to have been safe at home.” 

‘I sat down by the roadside in great distress,” continued 
uncle George, ‘while the gentleman in the top-boots se- 
verely reproved the wagoner; and then turning to me, in- 
quired what was my name. When he heard that I was a 
son of John Davis, the gardener of Craybrooke, he bade 
me take comfort, saying, that he knew him to be an hon- 
est man, and, for his sake, I should go home with him, 
and have a supper and a night’s lodging in his house.” 

** What a kind gentleman?” exclaimed Harry. 

Uncle George went on with his story. “ As we walked 
to his house, which was not far off, the good gentleman 
pointed out the consequences of my foolish and disobe- 
dient conduct, advising me to ask forgiveness of my pa- 
rents as soon as I returned home, and, also, to resolve 
that I would never again offend in like manner. I had a 
good supper of bread and cheese ; after which I was taken 
to a comfortable room, where I slept svundly, though the 
fear of my father’s anger kept me awake for some time 
after 1 went to bed. In the morning I rose early, and 
having thanked my kind friend for the shelter he had given 
me, promising to remember his advice, 1 set off toward 
home, where I arrived in due time, to the great joy of my 


| and I will tell you what I know.” 





father and mother, who had been in much distress on my 
account.” 

“But they were very angry, I should think,” said 
Elizabeth. ‘* For my part, I should have been afraid to 
go in.” 

‘ft have no doubt that my parents would punish me as 
I deserved,” said uncle George ; ‘‘ but, to speak the truth, 
my memory is not very correct in that particular, And 
now, my boys, I have given you this account of my ad- 
venture as a warning to you of the bad effects which are 
sure to follow, if we turn from the path of duty. I have 
never forgotten the trouble that I was in that evening, 
when I found myself so far from home, and, as I thought, 
without a friend. 

«“Phere’is a way which seems safe and pleasant, along 
which we are often tempted to wander, without thinking 
of the end; I meanthe way of sin. If we willingly enter 
upon it, we shall find ourselves Jed further and further 
into danger, and unless divine mercy stops us in our pro- 
gress, our souls will perish for ever. Let us pray that we 
may find a friend in Jesus, the Son of God, who came to 
seek and to save that which was lost, and who has prom- 
ised, that those who believe in him shall never perish, but 
have everlasting life.”"—London Child's Companion. 











Benevolence. 








BREAD FOUND AFTER MANY DAYS. 


A Hindoo met a missionary in India one day, fifteen 
years ago, and had ten minutes conversation with him. It 
was a rule with the missionary, not to leave any one with- 
out giving him a copy of the Scriptures or atract. He 
gave the man some tracts, and a copy of the New Testa- 
ment, and heard no more of him. He almost forgot him. 
But the man did not forgot the missionary. He read the 
books, and as he began to read them, he began to feel 
that he was a sinner, and needed some better Saviour than 
a dumb idol. Gradually he left off worshipping idols, and 
no longer paid anything towards the support of the tem- 
ple. Soon, he said, “ I want to go and see the missiona- 
ry again.” Ile had several grown up children, and they 
exclaimed, “‘ No, you shall not go; for you will only re- 
ceive more tracts, and you will disgrace us among our 
people.” At the same time they brought fetters, and 
bound him hand and foot, so that the poor man could not 
stir. No Christian was near to encourage him or to in- 
struct him; but Christ was near, and he prayed for the 
man, that his faith might not fail. It did not fail. He 
still resolved that as soon as his fetters were unloosed, he 
would find his way tothe Christian teacher. For thirteen 
years he was kept in chains! It must, indeed, have been 
God who helped him to keep his resolution through that 
long weary time. Many would have said, before the first 
year was finished, ‘‘O, loosen my fetters, and I won’t 
think any more about the missionary!” But the Hindoo 
man had read his New Testament too well to forget it; 
and had learned too much of his Saviour’s love to give 
it up. 

How do you think he gained his release at last? A 
wedding was about to take place in the family, and his 
children were anxious that he should go to it; so they un- 
chained him. He took good care to put the tracts and 
the Testament in his cloth under his arm, without the 
knowledge of his friends. He went to the place where 





the marriage ceremony was to be performed, and when 








they were all busy and excited in the festival, he gave them 
the slip, and made the best of his way to the missionary’s 
house, which was twenty-five miles off. When he arrived 
there, the missionary did not remember him. He looked 
at him from head to foot, but could not recall him. No 
wonder ; it was fourteen years since he had seen him, and 
then only for ten minutes. ‘The man said to him, “ I wish 
to be a Christian.” He replied, ‘‘ What do you know 
about Christianity?” He said, *‘ Ask me some questions, 
: The missionary asked 
him some questions, and he answered them all very cor- 
rectly.“ Of course the missionary was very much surpris- 
ed, and he inquired of the man how he had ‘gained his 
knowledge of Jesus. He replied, ‘Did you not, when you 
passed by my village, fourteen years ago, give me some 
tracts?) They taught me that Christ is the only Saviour, 
and I was unhappy as long as I was a heathen. I have 
for some time left off idol worship; and I should have 
come to you before now to tell you that I believed in Je- 
sus, but I have been chained to my house.” He then 
showed the wounds which the fetters had made on his 
hands and his feet. The missionary was glad, and after 
some further conversation with him, in the course of a 
few weeks, baptized him in the name of the Lord Jesus. 

Thus you see, that seed cast upon the waters may be 
buried from our sight awhile, but it will spring up at last. 
Much seed has been sown in India, which has not yet 
sprung up.—Missionary Repository. 








Parental. 








HONORING PARENTS. 


As a stranger went into the churchyard of a pretty vil- 
lage, he beheld three children at a newly-made grave. A 
boy about ten years of age was busily engaged in placing 
plants of turfs about it, whilst a girl who appeared a year 
or two younger, held in her apron a few roots of wild flow- 
ers. ‘The third child still younger, was sitting on the 
grass, watching with thoughtful look, the movements of 
the other two. They wore pieces of crape on their straw 
hats, and a few other signs of mourning, such as were 
sometimes worn by the poor, who struggle between their 
poverty and their afflictions. 

The girl soon began planting some of her wild flowers 
around the head of the grave, when the stranger address- 
ed them thus: 

“* Whose grave is this, children, about which you are so 
busily engaged ?” 

‘* Mother's grave, sir,” said the boy. 

‘* And did your father send you to place those flowers 
around your mother’s grave ?” 

_ “No sir; father lies here too, and little Willy, and sis- 
ter Jane.” 

‘** When did they die?” 

** Mother was buried a fortnight yesterday, sir, but fa- 
ther died Jast winter, they all lie here.” 

‘© Then who told you to do this?” 

** Nobody, sir,” replied the girl. 

‘* Why then do you do it?” 

They appeared at a loss for an answer, but the stranger 
looked so kin¢cly on them, that at length the eldest replied, 
as the tears started into his eyes, ‘‘O we did love them 
so!” 


‘‘Then you put these green turfs and wild flowers — 


around where your parents are laid, because you loved 
them !”” 

‘* Yes, sir,”’ they all eagerly replied. 

What can be more beautiful, than such an exhibition of 
children honoring the memory of their departed parents ! 
Reader, are you an orphan? never forget the dear parents 
who loved and cherished you in your infant days. Ever 
remember their paternal kindness. Honor their memo- 
ry by doing those things which you know would please 
them were they now alive, by a particular regard for their 
dying commands ; by imitating their virtues and piety ; 
and by carrying on their plans of usefulness. Are your 
parents still spared to you? ever treat them as you will 
wish you had done, when you stand a lonely orphan at 
their graves. How will a remembrance of kind and affec- 
tionate conduct towards those departed friends, then help 
to soothe your grief and heal your wounded heart. 


ADVICE TO MARY. 


Mary, Mary, do not look so much in that glass. What 
is it you see there, to admire so much? Is it that laugh- 
ing little face? Take care, take care, too much study of 
that book has ruinéd many. 

Perhaps you think it a pretty face that you see there. 
Perhaps some foolish person has told you so. How do 
you think it will look fifty years hence ? 

Mary, let me whisper something in your ear, for you to 
remember, ‘‘ Favor is deceitful, and beauty is vain, but a 
woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised.” Van- 
ity is displeasing to God; and vanity about one’s good 
looks, is a great folly. 

Distrust those persons, Mary, who talk to you about 
your face. Very likely they wish you ill. Some of the 
greatest enemies of little girls begin in this way. Think 
as little as possible about your looks. If you are clean 
and neat, and if you look kind, respectful, and modest, 
you look well enough. Girls who think themselves beau- 
tiful, are apt to be bold. A modest countenance, is the 
chief beauty of a little maiden. 

Do not think too much of dress, my dear Mary. 





Dress 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








' 





Your mind. Give as much care to your soul, as some 
Children do to their bodies. 

Last of all, remember that namesake of yours, of whom 
the Lord said, ‘‘ Mary hath chosen that good part, which 
shall not be taken away from her.” — Youth's Penny Gaz. 








' Gditorial. 
THE BLACK SEAL. 


BY JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D. 





When James Irvine was a very small boy, he was one day sit- 
ting on the lap of his mother, when a letter was handed her. 
The person who brought it, said, “It has a black seal on it.” 
Mrs. Irvine took the letter and held it for some time in silence, 
looking on the large black seal. James saw it, and thought it 
was very black. Mrs. Irvine at length opened, and read the 
letter. The contents threw her into great distress. It told her 
of a storm at sea in which the ship commanded by Captain Ir- 
vine her husband had foundered, and gone down with all on 
board. She was a widow and her child was fatherless. 

James was too young to be sensible of his loss. Ere long, all 
the events of those days faded from his recollection, except the 
black seal and his mother’s deep distress connected with it. He 
had an idea that the black seal was the cause of her distress, and 
hence it was natural that he should take a strong dislike to it. 
This remembrance and feeling continued with him as he grew 
up. He resolved that he would never use a black seal. When 
he became a man, and had occasion to write letters announcing 
the loss of friends, he did not conform to the custom which re- 
quires the use of a black seal. He kept his resolution as long 
as he lived. He never set a black seal upon a single letter. 

But did he never set a black seal upon any thing? I will tell 
you something more about him, and you shall judge. 

Mrs. Irvine took unusual pains in the education of her son. 
A large portion of her time was devoted to him. She carefully 
instructed him in every duty, and endeavored by every means in 
her power, to induce him to walk in the paths of truth and good- 
ness. He was a docile child, and promised fair to be all that 
his mother desired. He was seldom absent from her sight, for 
an hour. She felt so lonely when he was away, that it was with 
reluctance that she could consentto his leaving her at all. And 
besides, she desired to keep him secluded from other boys, (more 
so, perhaps, than was altogether wise) that he might remain in 
ignorance of the wickedness that always more or less abounds, 
where numbers assemble together. 

James became a gentle, affectionate boy; the friends of the 
widow rejoiced that she had such a son to comfort her, and who 
would doubtless support her, when she went down into the vale 
of years. 

By and by he grew a little older, and he began more strongly 
to desire the society of those of his own age; he began to be less 
content to remain so constantly with his mother. Some of his 
acquaintances ridiculed him for not being more manly, and do- 
ing more as he pleased. They told him that they would not if 
they were he, be tied to the apron string of his mother, and nev- 
er go any where except she were with him to watch him. 

The effect of this influence was soon visible, and it deeply af- 
fected the heart of the mother, whose life was bound up in the 
well-being of her fatherless boy. One evening, shortly after 
James had been listening to advice from the friends (as they call- 
ed themselves) noticed above, he was sitting by his mother, by 
their humble fireside. She was thinking of her long-lost hus- 
band ; a deep sigh escaped her, and her eyes filled with tears. 
She looked towards her son, and her heart yearned towards him 
with an unutterable affection. All the love she had borne to- 
wards his father, and all that he claimed as an only child, was 
centred upon him. “James, my dear, come to mother a moment.” 
She said this, desiring to relieve her full heart by pressing him 
to her bosom. 

“I’m going out,” said James, and going towards the door. 
He had been thinking how his /riends would laugh at him if they 
could see him sitting so still and silent with his mother, instead 
of joining the boys of the village in their noisy sports. 

“Come here, James, I wish to kiss you.” 

“T don’t want to be kissed,” was his reply. 

“James, I feel very lonely and sad, will you go and leave your 
poor mother al] alone?” This was spoken in a tone that went 
to his heart, and he was on the very point of turning to her, and 
begging her pardon, when the thought of what his manly friends 
would say if they knew it, came into his mind, and aided him in 
forcing himself to‘open the door and pass out without making 
any reply. 

His mother’s heart was almost broken by his conduct. She 
wept and prayed for him, till at a late hour he came home. 
When he left the house he was uncertain where to go. His 
better feelings caused him to stop several times, and almost re- 
solve to return and endeavor to comfort the mother that had so 
tenderly watched over him from his birth till the present hour. 
A shout as of boys in the distance met his ear. He ran to meet 
them, and mingled with ardor in their sport. Still the idea of 
his weeping mother would come into his mind, and finally he 
resolved that as soon as that game was over, he would go home 
toher. He was just starting when he heard one of the boys 
say, “ James Irvine has as much life as any body when he once 
gets away from that old woman.” 

How did James feel at hearing this speech? Did he feel in- 
dignant at the insult thus offered his mother? Alas! he did 








not. He felt ashamed to perform his resolution of returning to 
her. He continued to play as long as any of the boys would re- 
main and then walked very slowly home, in hopes that his moth- 
er would be in her bed, for he dreaded to meet her mild and sor- 
rowful eye. . 

He found her sitting up, and awaiting his return. Hethought 
the best way to get through with the matter was, to put on a 
bold front, and pretend to be angry. “ You need not be sitting 
up for me all night as if I were a baby.” 

“Oh my dear son,” but James would not hear, but went to his 
room slamming the door. 

From this time, his course was rapidly downward. He joined 
with evil associates, ard neglected and grieved his mother so 
much, that her delicate health gave way, and she sunk into the 
grave, a victim of a broken heart. 

He grew up to manhood hardened and unloved. He never 
set a black seal to a letter; but what was the color of the seal 
which he set to his own destiny ? 
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I GOT A GOING, AND COULDN’T STOP. 


A little boy named Frank, was standing in the yard, when his 
father called him, “Frank!” “Sir?” said Frank, and started 
full speed, and ran into the street. His father called him back, 
and asked him if he did not hear his first call. ‘ Yes, sir,” an- 
swered Frank. “Well, then,” said his father, “what made you 
run out into the street?” ‘O,” said Frank, “1 gota going, and 
couldn’t stop.” 

This is the way that a great many boys get into difficulty; 
they get a going and can’t stop. The boy that tells lies, began 
first to stretch the truth a little—to tell a large story, or to relate 
an anecdote with a very little variation, till he got a going, and 
couldn’t stop, till he cage out a full grown liar. 

The boy that was brought before the police, and sent to the 
House of Correction for stealing, began by taking little things 
from his mother—by stealing sweetmeats and other nice things 
that were put away. Next he began to take things from his 
companions at school. He got a going, and couldn’t stop, till he 
got into jail. 

Those two boys that you see fighting out on the green, began 
by bantering each other, in fun. At length they began to get 
angry, and dispute, and call each other hard names, till they got 
a going and couldn’t stop. They will separate with black eyes, 
and bloody noses. 

There is a young man, sitting late with his companions at the 
gaming table. He has a flushed cheeks, an anxious look, a de- 
spairing countenance. He has lost his last dollar. He began 
playing marbles in the street; but he got a going, and couldn't 
stop. 

See that young man, with a dark lantern, stealing money from 
his master’s drawer. He is a merchant’s clerk, He canie from 
the country, a promising boy. But, the rest of the clerk’s went 
to the theatre, and he thought he must go too. He began, 
thinking he would go only once, just to have it to say that he had 
been to the theatre. But he got a going, and coutdn’t stop. He 
has used up all his wages, and wants more money. He cannot 
resist the temptation, when he knows there is money in the 
drawer. He has got a going—he will stop in the State’s 
Prison. 

Hark! do you hear that horrid oath? It comes from the foul 
mouth of a little boy in the street. He began by saying by- 
words ; but he got a going, and couldn’t stop. 

Do you see that young man, with his teeth all yellow, with 
black streaks on them, and a breath more offensive than the 
fumes from a pig-stye? It is not safe to go near him, if you 
have any thing on that will be injured by tobacco juice. He 
began by puffing a cigar in the store, or at the corner of the 
street, with his young companions. He got a going, and could- 
n’t stop. 

Fifty young men were some years ago, in the habit of meet- 
ing together in a room at a public house, to enjoy themselves in 
a social hilarity, where the wine cup passed freely round. 
One of them, as he was going there one evening, began to think 
there might be danger in the way. He stopped and considered 
a moment, and then said to himself, “Rigut apour race!” 
He turned on his heel, and went back to his own room, and was 
never seen at the public houseagain. He has become immense- 
ly rich; and the first block of buildings which he erected, was 
built directly in front of the place where he stood, when he made 
that exclamation. Six of the young men followed his example. 
The remaining forty-three got a going, and couldn’t stop, till they 
landed in the ditch, and most of them in the drunkard’s grave. 

Beware, then, boys, how you get a going. Be sure, before 
you start, that you are in the right way; for, when you are slid- 
ing down hill, it is hard to stop. N. 








Variety. 


Borrowine Booxs.—A gentleman who had suffered loss by 
lending books, finally procured a large number of volumes, and 
placed the following placard over the door of the case :—“ My 
friends are welcome to visit my library and peruse the volumes 
there at any time, but they must not take any away. My books 
are always happy to see company, but they never go visiting.” 











Trust 1n Gop.—None ever trusted in God without increasing 
in spiritual strength. None ever trusted in him without discov- 
ering more and more of the plans of his providence, and the 
depth of his unsearchable wisdom. None ever trusted hjm 
without tasting largely of his bounty.—_Bowdler, 








ImPRoMPTv on a pretty woman with an v 


ly temper, w 
sired the author to draw her picture. ey ne tne 


A mind of per verseness, a bosom of snow, 
A face where the roses in petulance blow, 
A smile that’s a mask to a very bad heart, 
A form less indebted to nature than art; 
Some virtue retained by obloquy crossed, 
A morning in May, covered over with frost. 

Tue Sweetest Mrsic.—Music is sweetest when hear 
rivers, where the echo thereof is best rebounded by the Waterg 
Praise for pensiveness, thanks for tears, and blessing God oye, 
the floods of affliction, make the most melodious music jp the 
ear of heaven.— Fuller. . 
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For Parents.—Pour water hastily into a vessel of a narrow 





neck, little enters; your gradually, and by small quantities the # 


vessel is filled. Such is the simile employed by Quintil] 


ian 
show the folly of teaching children too much at a time. “ 








EssentTiaL Trutus.—lI can conceive a living man Without en 
arm or a leg, but not without a head or a heart; so there are 
some truths essential to vital religion, and which all awakenej 
souls are taught.—Vewlon. 


Bap Memory.—“ Robert, do you know Phot the name of the 
first man was?” asked a lady teaching a school, of one of her 
scholars. “No, ma’ain.” “ Well, I will tell you, it was Ada: 
that of the first woman Eve. Now try to remember that” 4 
few days afterwards Robert was called up, and asked if he re. 
membered who was the first man? ‘Yes, ma’am, Adam” 
* And who who was the first woman?” “ Mrs. Adam.” 


_ Laziness grows on people; it begins in cobwebs, and ends 
in iron chains. The more business a man has, the more he js 
able to accomplish; for he learns to economize time. 

; Remarx.—Little do we know when we go forth in the mom- 
ing, what God means to do with us ere night.—Bishop Hall. 








Poetry. 


ROBIN IN A RUINED BUILDING. 


Here, pretty truant, you are free 
To range within these walls; 

Sing one more song of liberty, 
Before the fabric falls. 


Time was, when you would not, I ween, 
Have sought to gain access, 

No other habitant is seen— 
You are a lonely guest. 


And yet the door has not been locked, 
Because no door is there ; 

The windows too no longer mock 
Access to heaven’s pure air. 


Through windows now, or through the door, 
Where chance directs your road, 

Did ever little bird before, 
Claim such a wide abode ? 


Then rest content to here reside, 
Here be a constant guest; 

Has not some little nook supplied 
A place to build your nest ? 


Suppose you fix your airy seat 
Within the chimney’s top; 

Nor fear the fire’s fervid heat, 
For that shall harm you not. 


Here once were blazing fires I know, 
Within this blackened place; 

Wood heaped above—bright coals below, 
Have filled the ample space. 


They kindled to dispel the gloom, 
If any gloom was there, 

For this was once a cheerful room, 
Which now looks black and bare. 


And oft its mistress—so I guess, 
Has scrubbed this broken floor ; 
Here was it, that the master pressed 
His couch when day was o'er. 








Along the dresser were arranged, 
Dishes of every hue; ° 

But mostly ’mid the colors strange, 
Was all prevailing blue. 


That room was once a parlor small, 
A chamber too beside ; 

Perchance that here was centered all 
Its mistress’ humble pride. 


For there was pride once dwelling here, 
Within this lowly spot, 

And there was hope and there was fear, 
But these are now forgot. 


All had forsaken, all had scorned, 
This building in decay, 

Till birdie saw it stand forlorn, 
And left her sunny spray. 


To cheer again that lonely hearth, 
With strains as rich, as wild, 

As those oft echoed sonnds of mirth, 
From many a laughing child. 


Though birdie you can never bring 
Those sunny scenes again, 

I can but love to hear you sing 
Within that old domain. 


Be, Robin, thine a happy lot— 
Bright as that glowing breast; 
—— more song within this spot, 


en hie thee to thy nest, 


There, ’tis enough; I shall not soon 
Forget this place, nor thee; 

No marvel that you leave its gloom . 
To seek the bright green tree.—Furmer’s Cabinel. 
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